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THE DEPARTMENTAL 


LIBRARIANS’ COURSE 
SOME IMPRESSIONS 





A. D. JACKSON * 





FOR MANY YEARS PAST in New Zealand, appointments to positions in 
Government Department libraries have been made in the same manner 
as appointments were made to many other positions in the general division 
of the New Zealand Public Service. One was expected to have reached 
a certain educational standard and to have, if an adult, a certain amount 
of general commercial experience. 

It was not appreciated that librarians or their assistants, working 
perhaps for the first time in a library, should have at their command any 
particular knowledge, skills or technique applicable to their specialized 


* Librarian, Air Department Library. 
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work. If the resulting service has been of a low standard, in the past, 
and it must be admitted that in many cases it has been, it was in part 
due to this narrow approach. 

That this attitude towards Departmental libraries and their staff no 
longer exists—the appointment of a Departmental librarian is now 
a matter of considerable importance—shows that some progress towards 
a solution of these problems has been made. When the National Library 
Service, with the full co-operation of the Public Service Commission, 
decides to hold a Training Course for Departmental librarians and their 
assistants, our troubles are almost over. 

From the 14th March, and every afternoon until the 13th April, 
thirty-one ‘ pupils ’ met in St Paul’s schoolroom. To say that the course 
was intensive would be an understatement. In those five weeks, in those 
three hours a day, we were instructed, both orally and practically, in 
the fundamental principles of classification, cataloguing, indexing, quick 
reference work, abstracting, and the dozen other skills and techniques 
that go to make an efficient librarian. There were sessions on special 
library administration and routines, and the book course covered such 
topics as current bibliographies, official publications of the United 
Kingdom, the United States and New Zealand, encyclopedias and 
yearbooks, indexes and abstracts. For practical work, each student 
compiled a small bibliography on some subject, preferably one connected 
with departmental work. Principles and practice that in New Zealand 
have only been taught in the Library School or in the NZLA Training 
Course, and the time allowed for assimilation has been considerably 
longer than five weeks! 

A great amount of thought and work must have been put into the 
preparation of the material for the course by Miss Bateson of the Library 
School. Its efficient transmission was due to the excellent work of Miss 
M. S. Fleming of the Library School and Mr A. G. Bagnall of the National 
Library Centre. These two stalwarts had the almost unenviable task 
of approaching a new type of pupil, who, unlike his instructors, had 
worked in a departmental library, maybe for years, but who knew little 
of the subjects about which his instructors were so well qualified to 
teach. It is due to their strenuous efforts that those attending the course 
learned as much as they did in the brief time available. Honourable 
mention should also be made of our visiting lecturers, Miss Walker, 
Mr McEldowney, Mr Burton, Mr O’Reilly and Mr Major, and of the 
indispensable Miss McCaughern, who did so much behind the scenes 
to ensure the smooth running of the course. 

Thanks should also be extended to those librarians who so kindly 
arranged for visits to their various departmental libraries. Indeed, these 
visits were an education in themselves, showing as they did the different 
needs, methods and adaptations of techniques met with in each 
Department. 


A HETEROGENEOUS CROWD 


At the receiving end were thirty-one pupils, and, at the risk of 
appearing unduly critical, I would dare to say that, through no fault 
of their own, they did not assimilate as much knowledge as was laid 
at their feet. The blame can be attributable to no one; it was the first 
training course of its kind, and various factors became apparent only 
as the course progressed. 
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First, the number attending the course was too large, a hurdle both 
to student and instructor alike. That the various Government Depart- 
ments are now realizing the benefits of adequate staff training led to 
many nominations. The National Library Service, with limited facilities 
and instructors, but knowing full well the necessity and urgency for such 
a training course, accepted them all. 

With the large number attending, experience varied, from that of the 
latest recruit with but three months’ experience to that of several 
Departmental Librarians, certainly not with Library School or Association 
training, but with several years on the job. The difficulty of finding 
a common denominator among this heterogeneous collection of would-be 
librarians was very apparent, particularly at the commencement of 
the course. 

Lastly, the accommodation was far from good, a problem unfortun- 
ately hard to overcome in this congested city. We had a room far too 
large for the purpose, draughty, rattling windows that would not shut, 
noises drifting in and papers out—distractions to both instructor and 
pupil. 


FUTURE COURSES WILL BE SHORTER ... 


If a true impression of this first course is to be given, these minor 
details should be mentioned, because over the years there will be many 
more such training courses and these difficulties will have to be over- 
come. Classes will be smaller, students from Departments concerned 
with research perhaps gathered together at one time, and those from 
Departments concerned with administrative problems at another. Im- 
proved instructional technique will be evolved, and more suitable 
accommodation supplied. With the experience gained, a closer relation- 
ship. between the fundamental principles of librarianship and _ their 
application to Departmental libraries will be achieved. Here perhaps 
lies the most important point. Those of us who work in Departmental 
libraries work in a specialized field, and our work has to be adapted to 
the requirements of our various Departments, Service, Agriculture, 
Scientific, Education, whatever they may be. We are not confined to 
a broad cultural and recreational field within the four walls of a public 
library, but our problems are spread over the length and breadth of 
New Zealand through a multitude of branches, research stations, and 
individual officers in the field. The conditions under which we work, 
and the problems we encounter, vary considerably from those met with 
in the public library work around which previous training has been built. 

It is only by the holding of such training courses as the one recently 
past, where, together, we may learn the principles of librarianship, 
discussing our individual Departments’ requirements and differences and 
together finding the solutions to our problems, that progress can be made 
in the previously neglected field of Departmental librarianship. For this 
exhilarating and instructive experience, which is likely to improve con- 
ditions both for the librarian and for his Department, all credit must be 
given to the Director of the National Library Service and his assistants, 
to the Public Service Commission, and to the Departments concerned 
who agreed to release us for such a long period. It would be an interesting 
experiment, and perhaps profitable, if the next course were of shorter 
duration and held full-time. 

A last request from all who attended this first course is that the new 
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policy be a continuous and expanding one. The dividends may not be 
immediate, but they will be large and payable to all concerned. 


PETONE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
THE LATEST RECRUIT 





C. W. TOLLEY * 





PETONE HAS A LONG HISTORY. The Tory, the pioneer ship of the New 
Zealand Land Company, dropped anchor off the sandy beach in 
September, 1839. ‘As we landed Colonel Wakefield ordered the New 
Zealand flag to be hoisted at the staff; and the same was done at the 
main of the Tory, which saluted it with twenty-one guns, to the great 
delight of the natives at the noise and smoke...” | The Jory was not 
the first vessel to enter Port Nicholson, however, and after it several 
ships arrived carrying emigrants. ‘Our tents were soon pitched, huts 
were built by the natives, and what we termed the “ City of Britannia ” 
was formed.’ {| One may imagine that a few books landed with the 
early settlers, but although the first race meeting was held on the beach 
in October, 1842, and Petone has been mentioned as the site of the first 
newspaper printed in New Zealand, on 18th April, 1840, a definite attempt 
to establish a library does not appear to have interrupted the activities 
of the pioneers. 

While records of parts of the early development of Petone are meagre, 
one or two facts help to form coagulations in a flow of reminiscence. 
Mr H. A. Morris, a private citizen, keenly desired that Petone should 
have a library, and he was concerned also over the lack of amenities in 
the town for young people. About 1880, when the population was about 
1,000, he opened a small lending library, which was housed in various 
places as rooms became available. It is possible that this was the first 
library in Petone. There was an attempt to incorporate the library in 
the Petone Working Men’s Club about the time of the opening in 1886 
or later. Fortunately the action failed. 


PREPARATION FOR THE PRESENT 


All the work for the library was done voluntarily by Mr H. A. Morris 
and Mr H. Damant. Such means as the organizing of concerts by Mrs 
Morris were used to raise money, and a subscription of 5s. a year was 
charged. Every now and then a box of books was procured from Mudies, 
in England, at 1s. 6d. a volume. In 1888 Petone became a borough, 
and in 1907 the Council took over the library and administered it on 
a subscription basis. Mr H. A. Morris had been associated with the 


* Librarian of the Petone Public Library since the beginning of this year. 
Library School, 1948. 

+ Wakefield, Edward Jerningham. Adventure in New Zealand. 

t From the diary of Howard Wallace, passenger on the Aurora. 
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library for twenty-seven years, and now a daughter, Miss C. L. Morris, 
was appointed the first librarian at 12s. 6d. a week. During her appoint- 
ment the subscription rose to 7s. 6d. a year, and it stayed at that rate 
until the library went free. The library now comprised a magazine room, 
newspaper lobby, ladies’ reading room and gentlemen’s reading room 
(space which was later encroached upon by an expanding council). 
Another daughter, Miss N. I. Morris, who was appointed librarian in 
1919, served till 1929. 

The administration of the library on a subscription basis nzcessarily 
hampered the giving of any adequate library service to the people of the 
borough. The annual grant from the Council was never much above 
£200, and as with most subscription libraries, which time treats with 
impartiality, the book stock was made up largely of popular fiction, 
travel and biography. Competition also arose from a number of book 
clubs which became a more popular venue. 


PETONE JOINS THE MAJORITY 


By 1947, the Petone Borough Council had decided that there was 
something wrong with the library. Its membership had never reached 
three per cent. of the population. On 25th August, 1947, Mr R. N. 
O'Reilly, of the National Library Service, who was then on loan to the 
Lower Hutt Municipal Library, visited Petone to outline the development 
of the National Library Service and the implications of a free public 
library service. Largely due to the efforts of Cr H. W. B. Bacon, the 
matter was immediately taken up by the new Council in 1948, and Mr 
O'Reilly was invited to visit Petone again on Ist April, when he addressed 
the Council on the principles of free library service. The Library 
Committee recommended to Council on the 13th of the month that the 
preliminary steps be taken to effect the change-over. The recommendation 
was approved, and the date proposed for the inaguration of the free 
service was set for Ist April, 1949. A library rate of a halfpenny in the 
pound was struck. It is anticipated that this will later be improved upon. 

Work preparatory to the change-over involved not only the complete 
reorganization of internal library routines, but also the re-orientation 
of library policy. The book stock, numbering about 8,000 volumes, was 
extensively weeded, the remainder being discriminated into ‘ free’ and 
‘rental.’ Dull covers were removed from all the books. A small, rather 
shabby, children’s library, which now serves as an indispensable work- 
room, was closed. Double membership files were started, numerical and 
alphabetical; cataloguing was commenced on accessions and rebinds, 
and the request service introduced. The library received a general loan 
collection from the National Library Service, and, immediately before 
the change-over, valuable assistance was given by members of the staffs 
of the National Library Service and the Lower Hutt Municipal Library. 

At present the library has only the foundation of a fully developed 
library service. The book stock falls into several sections; the rental 
section is kept clearly distinct from the free section, and is administered 
separately. The latter comprises 3d. books and a collection of 6d. specials, 
which are the latest rental books, best sellers, popular travel and bio- 
graphy. Most of the magazines are issued for threepence. The range of 
free magazines is, however, being extended. An intermediate section 
has been started and, in addition, it is intended that a good technical 
section be built up. 
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AND WHAT ABOUT THE CUSTOMERS? 


Petone is an industrial area. The borough is compact, with a 
population of approximately 11,000, and, according to the town planner’s 
report, there is little building space for the population to be much further 
increased. The people have a strong sense of their past and present 
autonomy as a borough; the main interest is in sport, and there are no 
cultural amenities. Each working day, a large number of people go off 
to work outside the borough, and a number come in. Only one hilly 
area, the last tract of ground available for housing purposes, does not 
have convenient access to the library. From a librarian’s point of view, 
all these factors go towards the shaping of what distinguishes even a 
small library in one locality from that in another. In order that it may 
reach that point, the library will need to be better situated; it is upstairs 
in the municipal buildings. The interior is attractive, but not ideally 
arranged, and the area is too cramped even for present needs. On an 
average Friday evening the library is packed almost to the limit of 
convenience. We hope that sometime in the future .. . 


WHAT ARE THE 
WILD WESTS SAYING? 


P. J. G. SMITH * 








* Dauntless, reckless . . . he (the cowboy) is truly a knight of the twentieth 
century.—John A. Lomax. 

. in actual fact many who carved out the frontier were riffraff.’-— 
John Gunther. 


WESTERN FICTION is not an instrument of culture. The need it serves is 
deeper. An addict is not trusted to explain that need; we go to a modern 
mystagogue who carries the explanation for everything in his psycho- 
copoeia. The explanation, like most of its kind, should shame, but it 
does not; there is an inexhaustible appetite for Westerns, inherited, 
maybe, from generations of forebears who listened to sagas of heroic 
violence as avidly as any radio fan or cinemagoer of today. Western 
fiction is in direct line of descent from such tales. It treats of men in a 
new and strange environment who live adventurously, dress picturesquely, 
and do spectacular things in a direct and effective manner. They do these 
things over and over again. They overdo them. The repetition and 
exaggeration bear witness in modern fashion to historical events recent 
enough for factual treatment, and novel enough to evoke and sustain 
a type of literature that strains the bounds of melodramatic romance. 


‘ 


* Mr Smith is Private Secretary to the Minister of Education. This article is 
based on lectures he gave to the Library School. 
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The striking events from which these sparks of imaginaticn fly took 
place in the middle regions of the United States of America in the quarter 
century after the beginning of the cattle-driving industry in 1866. Within 
ten years, the industry spread over what had been known in geographies 
as the Great American Desert, the water-deficient lands now included 
in the States of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, and New 
Mexico—a movement so rapid as to be unique in American history. For 
twenty years the Western cattle industry was an adventure in isolation; 
then it became a modern business. Out of this drop in the ocean of time 
was generated the vapour that today drives, under forced pressure, the 
fictive mechanism of the Western novel. 


SPANISH BEGINNINGS 

The beginnings of the ephemeral and spectacular phenomenon 
known as the Wild West can be found in 1492, when Europe came out 
of the Middle Ages and began its decline towards the twentieth century. 
Restless Spaniards, having expelled the Moor, turned to adventure 
overseas and ‘ from evening isles fantastical” moved to the American 
mainland, where in quick time they overthrew two empires and began 
the building of another, described by Erna Fergusson as ‘ one of the 
vastest the world has ever seen and the longest-lived.” 

The Conquistadores brought with them Moorish horses, Andalusian 
cattle, and sheep of Castille—animals of destiny, the potentials of Western 
fiction. Prior to this, we are told, there was not a pony or a cow on the 
American continents. 

Hernando Cortes primed the flow when he landed at Vera Cruz in 
1519 with 600 fighting men and 16 horses. Two years later, Gregorio de 
Villalobos joined him with ‘a number of calves.’ Others polka-dotted 
the swards of Yucatan with sheep. As the frontiers of New Spain 
extended, the animals followed. 

Cassocked padres, Jesuit and Franciscan, left a trail of saints’ names 
as they led their bands of sheep northwest in a zigzag course from the 
Rio Grande to the Golden Gate, where the little village of Yerba Buena, 
on San Francisco Bay, was in time to become a famous city. The 
domestic economy of the Missions was founded on the flock. Cattle 
were food on the hoof for glittering cavalcades that headed elsewhere 
in wild goose chases after treasure. 

Eighty years before the English landed on Plymouth Rock, the 
Captain-General Francisco Vasquez de Coronada set out from Com- 
postella in Mexico with 1,000 horses, 500 cattle, and 5,000 sheep in a 
fruitless 800-mile quest for the Seven Cities of Cibola. Instead of palaces 
teeming with gold and jewels, he found primitive mud and stone huts, 
the pueblos of the Zuni Indians. Ranging far and wide, he parted with 
some of his stock. From these sprang the wild horses of the West. About 
the same time Hernando de Soto, with 600 men, was arduously traversing 
4,000 miles of wilderness from Florida to the Mississipi, bringing 257 
horses, which may have contributed to the livestock of the West. 

The most imposing entrada of that day was the colonising expedition 
of Senor Juan de Onate, which left Mexico City in 1598 with 1,000 cattle, 
150 horses, and 4,000 sheep, crossed the Rio Grande at El Paso del Norte, 
and founded La Villa Real de la Sante Fe de Francisco d’Assisi, now 
(under a clipped title) the capital of New Mexico. The colonists prospered 
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and their herds increased. Pueblo Indians, aided by the fierce Apache, 
drove them out in 1681—the first engagement of a war that lasted 200 
years. When the Spanish came back, after an interval fateful for the 
West and its fiction, horses and cattle left behind in the hurried flight of 
their owners had grazed their way to the more congenial climate of Texas. 

Wild cattle were now in Texas, wild horses on the Plains—super- 
numeraries of the great horse opera to open on a stage that ran up from 
Texas like a broadening funnel to the Canadian border. This was the 
so-called American Desert, a sea of grass, 2,500 miles long and more 
than 1,000 miles wide—windswept, trackless, treeless, dry; in the heart 
of it, like a great oval, a plateau of short grass, the High Plains, bounded 
on the East by the long prairie grass of the Mississippi region and on 
the West by the sagebrush, creosote and greasewood shrubs of the arid 
zone, where the desert proper climbed brokenly to the foothills of the 
Rocky Divide. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICANS MOVE IN 


Thirty-one tribes of Indians, the least civilized among the American 
aborigines, wandered afoot in this semi-arid expanse, hauling their 
belongings on dog travois, warring incessantly upon one another, and 
depending for food, clothing and shelter upon the herds of bison that 
roved the Plains in countless millions. Change came upon the Buffalo 
Civilization in the shape of wild Spanish horses. The poor nomad learned 
to ride. In a couple of centuries the whole Plains were astride. The 
Anglo-American, when he came into the Plains, met the Indian as a 
dangerous mounted warrior, whose native ferocity grew into an almost 
insane hatred as his means of sustenance was destroyed. 

About the time New Zealand became a British colony, the frontier 
of American settlement advancing through the forests of the East crossed 
the Mississipi and came into the open, where the sundown plains rolled 
interminably towards the horizon. There the settlers stopped, appalled. 
* East of the Mississipi, civilization stood upon three legs—water, timber, 
and land; west of the Mississipi two of these legs—water and timber— 
were withdrawn, and only the land was left.” The men of the log cabins 
and the long rifle were not equipped for life in this wasteland, where 
a natural barrier was made more formidable by a savage human barrier. 
From 1840 until 1885, on roughly the line of the 98th meridian, the 
agricultural frontier of the United States stood still, biding the time 
when the Industrial Revolution should solve the problems of transport, 
water, and fencing. While the husbandman waited, the herdsman was 
busy. A breach was opening in the Southwest, in Texas. 

After the Louisiana Purchase, the southwest boundary of the United 
States ran with the Spanish province of Texas. From the point of view 
of the West and its background, Texas began in 1821, when the newly- 
revolted Republic of Mexico let Stephen F. Austin settle a colony of 
farmers in the rich agricultural land between the Brazos and Colorado 
Rivers. The first gringo colonists were a welcome buffer against the wild 
Comanches who raided from the Plains portion of Texas. But others 
flocked in unpermitted—men ‘of restless ambition and pungent per- 
sonality "—and these soon outnumbered the quiet, law-abiding pioneers 
of Austin’s careful choice. Fourteen turbulent years ended with Texas 
an independent Anglo-American republic down to the River Nueces. 
Ten years more, and the Mexican War of 1845 took U.S. Marine to the 
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halls of Montezuma, New Mexico and Upper California into the Union, 
and the Lone Star State of Texas, the only independent country to become 
one of the United States, to its new southern boundary on the Rio Grande. 

In colonial Texas, where three races met and clashed, the woodland 
farmer from the Southern States had to acquire new skills in order to 
survive. From the Mexican and the Plains Indian he learned to ride 
and to fight on horseback. The Mexican he could whip, if the odds were 
not more than ten to one; but his cap and ball rifle was too slow against 
the bow and arrows of the Comanche. A sailor boy named Samuel Colt 
invented a horseman’s weapon, capable of rapid and continuous action. 
The six-chambered revolver enabled the Texas Rangers to defeat the 
Indian and, in the Mexican War, they brought it international fame. 
Thenceforth immigrants came mounted and wearing one of Colt’s 
contributions to modern progress. 

Border troubles due to the Mexican Government’s refusal to recognize 
the Texan Republic caused Spanish rancheros to abandon their holdings 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. The Republic declared all 
unbranded cattle public property. Bands of moccasined young men led 
by the doughty Scottish Highlander Ewen Cameron sought adventure 
and a living by hunting down and driving off these cattle. In their spare 
time they helped to repel Indian and Mexican raids. Conspicuous for 
their endurance and daring and their skill with horse and rifle, they 
were known as ‘ Cameron’s Cowboys’ or simply as ‘ Cowboys.” * It was 
the first time the word was used west of the Mississipi; and thereafter 
it retained its peculiar significance,’ says Frederick R. Bechdolt; ‘ it was 
handed down by these riders of the later thirties to the booted herders 
who succeeded them, and so it spread all over the West.’ 

Thus the future cowboy of the West learned his most characteristic 
art—the handling of cattle on horseback. The Texas longhorn, a wild- 
eyed temperamental beast, could be handled in no other way. Its 
hornspread, some have told, * climbed fourteen feet and better.” Whatever 
the average width (for the longhorn as a species is virtually extinct) the 
horns were sharply pointed and their fierce, bad-tempered, fleet-footed 
owners ‘ fifty times more dangerous to footmen than the fiercest buffalo.’ 
If the cowboy needed horse and revolver against the Indian, he was 
confirmed in their use by four-footed friends. 


COWS FOR THE NORTH 


Texan men came back from the Civil War of 1861-1865 to find their 
State overrun by wild unbranded cattle—five millions of them, multiplying 
at a rate that would make them a pest. Before the War there was a small 
export trade of cattle on the hoof, but mostly the animals were killed 
for their hides and the carcases left for the buzzards. Now, suddenly, 
they were in demand as human food. The victorious North needed meat 
—for growing industrial cities, for navvies pushing the railheads west- 
wards, for Government wards on Indian reservations, and for the soldiers 
who kept watch on the wards. With useless Confederate money in their 
pockets, Texans were conscious of a dollar shortage. Twelve to fifteen 
hundred miles away a four-dollar cow could sell for as much as forty 
dollars; only a few months’ walk—let’s go! ‘ Then, writes Walter Prescott 
Webb, ‘ the cattle swarmed, passed out of the valley along the timber 
line, on the natural highway of the prairie, by San Antonio, Austin, 
Fort Worth, on and on, taking meat to the giants of the North—the first 
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tie to rebind the North and South after the Civil War.’ 

The quarter million longhorns that struck out for market in 1866 
met trouble. Armed bands came out of the woods of Kansas, Missouri, 
and Arkansas and, professing fear of Texas cattle fever, attacked the 
drovers and plundered the herds. The next year an Illinois Scot named 
J. G. McCoy established a depot where the Texas drover could meet 
the Eastern buyer at a point where the cattle trail cut the railroad. In 
the little shack town of Abilene in Kansas, where the lone saloon-keeper 
raised prairie dogs for sale to Eastern tourists, McCoy built stockyards, 
pens, and cattle chutes, and sent out his agents to intercept and lead in 
the dwindled herds that, now keeping well away from the timber line, 
straggled over the unfamiliar Plains without clear destination. 

By 1871 about a million and a half ‘ cows’ (fem. ‘ she-brute’) had 
passed through Abilene on their way to Eastern markets. Then the 
Kansas legislature shut down on its further use as a shipping centre for 
Texan cattle. Abilene, the first cowtown, was ‘a haunt of shameless vice, 
a Texan Gehenna, the most complete highway of sin to be found on the 
globe.” Other cowtowns sprang up as the trail-end kept pace with the 
Western advance of the railroad, but none, it is claimed, excelled Abilene 
in wickedness, not even Dodge City, the Cowboy Capital, the Bibulous 
Babylon, the Toughest Town in the World. 

While the * gals, gamblers and saloon men’ carried the * sin business ’ 
from cowtown to cowtown and into Texas itself, the cow business spread 
over the Plains. Months on the trail left the animals gaunt. Sometimes 
the market was unfavourable. The practice grew of holding the cattle to 
fatten on the grama grass that had nourished the buffalo, then of sending 
them to northern ranges to graze. In fifteen years, ranches covered the 
whole of the public domain, from Texas to Canada, from the recesses 
of the Rockies to the eastern timber. For another ten years, cattle and 
horses held almost undisputed possession of the region, where (says 
Webb), * the land had no value, the grass was free, the water belonged 
to the first comer, and about all a man needed to set him up in the 
business was a bunch of cattle and enough common sense to handle them 
and enough courage to protect them without the aid of the law.’ By 
1880, five million cattle had come up from Texas and more than five 
millions were left. 

Over this empire of grass, the last American frontier to be reduced, 
ranged the cowpuncher, with his horse, lariat and six-gun, his high- 
heeled boots, big hat, bandanna, gauntlet gloves and quirt—an over- 
grown boy, exuberant and unconventional, living in a high, dry climate 
a life full of novelty, spiced with danger and flavoured with adventure; 
displacing the Indians, correcting horse thieves, rustlers, outlaws, and 
cardsharps, resisting the encroachments of neighbours, discouraging 
homesteaders, warring on ‘ woollies ’ and, in general, observing a rough 
and ready code of fair play that expressed the moral sense in an environ- 
ment where every man went armed and ‘ there was no law west of Kansas 
City and no God west of Fort Smith.” Outside of ‘ naturals,’ peace 
officers, and citizens of doubtful ambition, there was no unusual skill 
with the revolver. The average Westerner wore it as a social obligation; 
he would have felt half-clothed with out it, in danger of catching cold. 
Carried in an open holster by an owner who had often to sleep on the 
ground, rust and dust tended to make it unreliable at any but short 
range. Of the ‘ magical, superhuman dexterity of its manipulation,’ 
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says Jo Mora, a former cowboy, ‘ writers of so-called Western life have 


put over more slush than on any other phase.’ The Colt six-shooter 
played its leading part in the early life of the Plains. 


THE WEST PASSES ON 


The six-shooter and the railway were the first gifts of the Industrial 
Revolution to the making of the West. The packing plant and the 
refrigerator followed, bringing a world market. Then the force that made 
the Cattle Kingdom possible turned to its destruction. 

Out of Illinois in 1874 came barbed wire, the farmers’ solution of 
the problem of cheap fencing where timber was scarce and dear. Cattle- 
men at once began to enclose large areas of the public domain. The 
sight of free range disappearing, water fenced in, wires strung across the 
trails, horses and cattle injured by the barbs, moved others to form wire- 
cutting gangs, and a miniature but deadly war developed between fence 
and no-fence man. 

A boom in the early eighties caused a rush of fortune-hunters to the 
West. Overstocking of the range reduced the supply of grass. A hard 
winter was followed by a dry summer. Cattle perished. Prices fell. 
The crash of the market in 1885 finished the work that barbed wire 
had begun. The cattle frontier receded as the farmer, now able to fence 
the 160 acres allowed him by the Homestead Act of 1862, occupied the 
tall grass country, almost at gun point. 

Into the short grass of the High Plains the farmer could venture but 
not remain, for lack of water. On the High Plains the cattleman re- 
organized his business on a basis of big pastures, using barbed wire and 
fighting drought with the windmill and the well-drill—a rancher turned 
stockfarmer. The long drive was ended. The tough, trail-hardy longhorn 
gave place to fatter beeves. Railroads took over the function of the 
disease-infected cattle trails. Townships grew up. The cowboy’s duties 
changed. 

The Wild West did not quickly tame. Wyoming had its ‘ Rustlers’ 
War ’ of 1892, when the big cattlemen set out to exterminate the stockmen 
of Johnson County and killed two of them—a modest casualty list in 
the record of range wars. Sheep wars, as bitter as ever, lasted until 1910. 
To cattlemen, the ‘ meekest, gentlest and most helpless of all domesticated 
animals’ was a * hoofed locust’; ‘everything in front of a sheep was 
eaten and everything behind was killed.’ For this, herders were murdered 
and sheep in their thousands shot, clubbed, garrotted, stabbed, driven 
over cliffs, poisoned and dynamited. As the sheep apologists, Towne 
and Wentworth, point out, however, this intolerance was directed 
chiefly against tramp operators, whose disregard of ‘range rights’ 
makes the sheepman the villain in many Western stories. 

With all its liveliness and at the height of its activity, the West 
produced comparatively few (at most one-third) of the cattle of the 
United States. What made the Plains seem the centre of the cattle 
industry was not the numbers handled (says Webb) but the method of 
handling them. *‘ The East did a large business on a small scale; the 
West did a small business magnificently.’ 

Western fiction is the memorabilia of that business, a small chapter 
in the tale of human energy. But it is a mirror of Shalott which reflects 
a long background, beginning with men in gleaming armour in golden 
cities and ending with dusty men in shabby wooden towns; and over 
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it all the shadow of Don Quixote riding towards a windmill. 


‘As Pecos Bill leaped aside, he drew his guns and shot off Puke’s 
trigger fingers. Immediately the air was hopping full of flying lead, 
and Pecos Bill was forced to dodge so fast that human eyes could not 
follow him. He leaped about so quickly that the men shot on all 
sides of him, without ever quite hitting him. And all the while 
he was dodging, Pecos kept up a barrage of flying bullets from his 
own guns. He shot off trigger finger after trigger finger from Major 
Duval and his men. And as the trigger fingers fell the guns fell 
with them. Whenever Pecos Bill saw a gun pointed directly at him, 
he promptly spiked it by shooting one of his own bullets down its 
muzzle.—Pecos Bill, by Dr James Cloyd Bowman. 


EXACTLY WHEN the Western novel began is not easy for one so far away 
to know. The present century saw the passing-out of Buffalo Bills and 
Deadwood Dicks, best-known of the ‘* penny dreadfuls’ reprinted in 
England by the Aldine Publishing Company from American series issued 
perhaps by Street & Smith or Frank Towsey Ltd., New York com- 
petitors in the enterprise of gratifying the demand of American youth 
for a five-cent literature of action. Earlier were the little yellow Beadle 
Books, published during the Civil War with an ulterior motive of teaching 
the American soldier to read. Hack writers found their cultural duties 
simplified as the geography of assault and battery narrowed, after the 
War, to the region of the Western cattle industry, and no doubt an 
extensive coloured-cover publicanda grew up on the heels of the cattle 
ponies as news of the invasion of the Great Plains filtered through to 
Eastern journals. In the limits of this sketch, Western fiction became 
an adult vogue with the publication in 1910 of The Virginian, by Owen 
Wister, ‘a Pennsylvanian who wrote a story of a Virginian in Montana.’ 
Whatever the position on the junior level, Western stories after 1910 
rolled off the assembly lines of American romance-factories in a 
phenomenon of mass production that rivals the postage stamp. 

These things in books’ clothing have more of literacy and less of 
brutal vigour than the earlier tales, but they are machine-made rather 
than created. The essential elements—man, horse, gun—may well have 
been cast in moulds and kept in a toy Noah’s Ark until tumbled out 
to be permuted and combined according to set plans. The Western has 
an Aristotelian perfection of form, applied to secure the effect of drama. 
If it be fair to say that to read the one is to read the lot, this is no less than 
could be said of football, race-going, setting up international organiza- 
tions, or any other popular diversion. Human activity is largely repetition, 
and the creatures of the imagination fall as easily into routine, a saving 
of effort to writer and reader. Western fiction, stimulating to youth 
and soothing to age, is a lowest common denominator in its simple, 
elemental appeal. Its place is in the lowlands of literature, on the rolling 
grasslands over which its hoofbeats pound; as lush as the grass and as 
humble. It is, happily, beneath the eye level of the arbiters of literary 
taste. 


A CLASSIC WILD WEST? 
A poor wasteland it is that cannot produce at least one flower. 
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Walter Prescott Webb, the foremost authority on the Great Plains, in 
his work of that title, says, ‘it would require an artist of the most 
competent skill and genius to write a novel of the cattle country, however 
true to life it might be, that would not fall immediately under the curse 
of being “‘ another Western’”’.’ He sees two kinds—the ‘ serious books ” 
which seek to portray with fidelity the life led by the men of the West 
in the period following 1870, and those classed as ‘Wild West’ 
literature, ‘ the realistic Western libel.’ Of the ‘ serious’ books, he says 
that one, and only one, is destined to be a classic—The Log of a 
Cowboy, by Andy Adams: ‘ yet in spite of its simple beauty of style, 
its pellucid clarity and its verisimilitude, this book, first published in 
1903, has escaped recognition until recently.’ 

Emerson Hough, author of North of 36 (1923) and many other books 
on the cattle country, was a better historian than literary artist and 
superior to Wister in fidelity to fact, but (says Webb) inclined to concede 
too much to the demands of fiction and the possibilities of the moving 
picture. In North of 36 ‘ the trail herd moved as trail herds did and met 
all the difficulties that trail herds met, but it carried too much excess 
baggage in the way of a fair damsel, a Negro mammy, a band of love- 
sick cowboys, and a convenient Texas Ranger. Trail herds ordinarily 
carried none of these.’ 

Dorothy Scarborough’s The Wind essayed a psychological study of 
the tragic effect of the climate of the Great Plains on the soul of a 
sensitive woman from the East. 

Eugene Manlove Rhodes, in Good Men and True (1920), dealt with 
incidents and personalities rather than historical events and is next to 
Adams in fidelity to fact. Rhodes failed to win popular recognition 
because his stories were true to life, his style was packed, his plots were 
intricate, and he assumed ‘considerable intellectual prowess’ on the 
part of his readers, ‘in this respect bearing some resemblance to Joseph 
Conrad.’ A sentence from Rhodes expresses the equality of Western 
life: ‘If Genghis Khan, Alexander, Napoleon and a cowboy were out 
together, there would just be four men in camp.’ 

O. Henry’s stories of the cattle country in The Heart of the West 
and elsewhere, growing largely out of his sojourn on the Hall Ranch 
in southwestern Texas, ‘ may be classed as among the best of the region 
and of their kind.’ 

Honore Willsie Morrow, Mary Roberts Rinehart, and many other 
professional storytellers, tried their hands at cowboy fiction, but their 
contributions were by no means notable, says Webb. 

Thus one man’s opinion, given for want of others; we must wait 
a generation or so, for the common reader to decide. But Webb's 
appreciations are not spun out of the entrails of a bookworm. He is 
a Texas professor of history, writing of the influence upon folkways 
and institutions of the great grasslands to which his beloved Texas was 
the gateway. His taste for historical fact no doubt caused him to omit 
mention of Henry Herbert Knibbs, Dane Coolidge, William McLeod 
Raine, William Colt Macdonald, Zane Grey, Ernest Haycox, Clarence 
Mulford, Jackson Gregory, Luke Short, and the many others through 
whom the Western legend reaches the New Zealand reader. These, then, 
are within the second class, ‘ Wild West’ literature, featuring cowboys 
who ‘ ride too hard, wear too many guns and use them too much and 
too well, and strain unceasingly against the bounds of ordinary American- 
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English.’ Webb makes no appraisal here, save to point out that it should 
not be ignored as wholly worthless to the interpreter of Western life. 
* There is much to be hoped from it. Eventually there may come forth 
a writer or group of artists who have within them the distilled genius, 
spirit, and understanding to put in stone, on canvas, and in the printed 
word the realities, the verities of the Great Plains.’ 

The hero of this lowly literature, the cowboy, is no fiction. He lives 
today, in greater numbers than ever before; ‘ the only existing symbol 
of our most fascinating pioneer era,’ says Donald Hough in his Snow 
Above Town (1943). * His most obvious distinction is the fact that his is 
the only group in the United States identifiable on sight by its clothes.’ 
He is ‘a gentle guy.” He does not carry a ‘ gun’ and would, mostly, 
not know how to use it. He mends fences and oils windmills. He wears 
a broad belt to keep his insides in place against the jar of riding; as 
a horseman his status is ‘nothing much.’ A Punch traveller of 1947 
declares that the only time a modern cowboy is seen to essay a gallop 
is when hurrying ‘to keep a date with a babe’ or to change a library 
book. For, as a prairie rhymester has it— 

The trail’s a lane, the trail’s a lane. 
Dead is the branding fire. 

The prairies wild are tame and mild. 
All close corralled with wire. 

But the cowboy had his historic hour. He was the nub on which 
turned the history of the modern United States. The dust thrown up 
by his trail herds was a cloud of conquest. His cattle ponies raced over 
the prairie ocean on hooves of history. With little more conscious intent 
than to do a rough, hard job for ‘ forty per and found,’ he put forward 
his country’s boundaries, not outwards but inwards, filling the desert 
interior with his commerce until population flowed after and Old Glory, 
adding new stars, shook out its fold over a solid band of States reaching 
from the Appalachians to the Rockies. 

It would overshoot fact to say that the cowboy was the sole agent 
of this expansion. He was a forerunner. He gave use to a vast, dry 
savage hinterland until the machine age produced the means that enabled 
millions of waiting agriculturists to move in for the effective settlement 
of the West. But, during his temporary occupancy of the great grass- 
lands, he worked in ways that were novel to the Anglo-Americans and, 
under the stress of new and often terrifying conditions, he developed 
personal qualities that set him apart as a new type of American man— 
according to a U.S. Government report of 1879, ‘a new phase of Aryan 
civilization.” Seen through the haze of time, he is a figure of glamour, 
his primitive terrain a field of romance. With the passing of his day the 
glamour mounts. The armed man on horseback who arduously drove 
cattle over long distances to market is a knight errant of the range, 
warring with the enemies of his civilization, who are composed chiefly 
of such as covet their neighbours’ goods. Clad in the armour of a pure 
intent, he is not to be laid low by raw liquor or hot lead but emerges 
victor in the saloon brawls, street fights, and other encounters necessary, 
in the state of the law, to eliminate badmen and vindicate the rights of 
private property. These things done, he rides away over the next hill or, 
if a good story demands it, stays behind to marry the rancher’s daughter. 

On the level of bare fact, the story is good enough to be received into 
the traditions of a people who owe something of their mettle to the free 
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and fearless activity of this unique, showy, hardy type of manhood. 
It is a short story, however, a transitory phase of American settlement, 
an heroic interlude. The day of the cowboy is the narrow neck of an 
hourglass through which one great period of history trickles into another. 
[he first period explains the Wild West and is its background; the other, 
now as far as our own time, makes the Wild West seem a mild West. 
it may be the appeal of the Western story that it takes us back to a 
simpler, juster day, when men lived in an unplanned society and were 
free, and cattle were four-legged. 
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REVIEWS 


South African library association. Aspects of library work in South Africa, 
being papers read at the Cape Town conference . . . Cape Town, 
A.A. Balkema, 1948. 126p. 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS which face South African librarians, such as the 
question of providing books for a large proportion of the population 
in a language in which few books are published, and that of providing 
for an ill-educated and oppressed majority, are not so pressing in New 
Zealand; nor is our population, dispersed through it is, spread over 
such vast areas as that of the other Dominion. But, on the whole, 
conditions in South Africa are near enough to ours to make any 
examination of them worth our attention. The number of the Herrenvolk 
is only slightly more than ours, libraries in the towns have been hampered 
by the millstone of subscriptions, and a large part of the population 
lives in rural areas which cannot unaided provide adequate library service. 
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This useful collection of papers abounds in illustrations of ways in 
which problems which are similar to ours are being tackled in another 
country. ‘ There are two basic conditions for the success of our work,’ 
says the President of the South African Library Association in his opening 
address: ‘firstly to justify it in terms of public policy, and secondly, 
to obtain the public support without which it cannot be financed . . . 
To win the support of the general public we must explain ourselves more 
clearly, for there is scarcely any other work that depends more upon 
the understanding sympathy of the public at large. Many people, as it 
is, have little idea of what we are trying to do, or the many different 
ways in which we are trying to do it. To many laymen, for instance, 
a University library has not the slightest connection with the public 
library round the corner. It is important for us to show that they are 
complementary parts of the same thing.’ 

Another speaker points out that co-operation between libraries has 
a twofold purpose, to increase the facilities available to a reader or 
research worker in any library by an inter-library loan service, and to 
eliminate unnecessary and wasteful duplication in the resources of different 
libraries. We are on the way in New Zealand to achieving the first of 
these purposes, but the present attempts by the Book Resources Com- 
mittee to find a satisfactory basis for subject specialization by libraries 
demand consideration of the suggestion that a ‘Committee on resources 
of South African libraries’ be set up to collect information on existing 
special collections and to persuade libraries to entrust themselves to each 
other by participating in a specialization scheme. 

And what of the status of librarians? It is apparently becoming 
realized in South Africa, as in New Zealand, that if suitable librarians 
are to be found to carry through the work of transforming a library 
system, the standing of librarianship in the eyes of the public, with its 
effect on salaries and conditions of work, must be greatly enhanced. 
In a most useful paper on ‘ The status of librarianship as a profession 
and its bearing on the education of librarians, Mr R. F. M. Immelman, 
Director of the School of Librarianship, University of Capetown, examines 
the claims of librarians to the status of professional workers, suggests 
the value of a fully thought out philosophy, or theory, of librarianship, 
which, with its clarification of aims, would make possible the division 
of work between trained and untrained or semi-trained people; and goes 
on to ask what bearing professional ideals and status would have on the 
training of librarians. He urges the need for aptitude tests, as well as 
high educational qualifications, and makes the interesting suggestion 
that future librarians should either be required to spend a year of post- 
school study before embarking on their university studies, or be required 
to spend a year working in a library after taking a degree before embark- 
ing on a course in a library school. By such a method, unsuitable types 
could be rogued, and the essential knowledge of routines could be 
acquired before library school studies were begun. ‘ Instead of training 
students in the methods of issuing books we need to make them aware 
of the functions of the library in relation to readers and the underlying 
principles of library service, so that they may be aware of the “ why ” 
as well as of the “ how,” and be in a position to decide which issue method 
will best serve the objectives of their library. Library schools should then 
teach the principles of administration and organization, so that although 
an assistant may never be in a position where he is responsible for actual 
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administration, yet he will understand the principles and purpose of 
administrative action as the means of translating library policy into 
action.” 

Other papers on non-European libraries, library service for rural 
areas in the Transvaal, children’s work and Government Department 
libraries in the United Kingdom (the last unfortunately in Afrikaans), 
round off the report of what must have been a most stimulating 
conference. 


New Zealand library association. Fiction committee. Third report on 
standard and popular authors. Wellington, 1949. 


THIS EDITION of Standard and popular authors should be of great use in 
New Zealand libraries. In my own library, indeed, it is so popular that 
I found it difficult to obtain the use of a copy for an hour or two for the 
purpose of this review. 

The previous editions, with their many different lists, we found too 
cumbersome for practical use. The routine of book selection in our 
library needs a comprehensive list like this one; we take a pile of books, 
perhaps twenty at a time, and decide at once which category they are in 
and how many duplicates are needed of the popular ones. This process 
needs snap decisions and a good knowledge of authors and their literary 
value. 

Hitherto we have used the Dunedin Fiction Standing Order, but we 
have found its method somewhat diffuse. In this new list the abbreviations 
are defined clearly, and more detail is given than in the Dunedin list. 
There does not seem, however, to have been close enough comparison 
with the Dunedin ratings. It may be that there was not enough time for 
more than a superficial revision of previous editions, but that is a weakness 
which we hope subsequent lists will overcome. I find that Dunedin’s 
divisions into free and rental are, as a general rule, more to be relied 
upon than those in this report. For instance, Martha E. von Almedingen 
is rated in the Dunedin list as A and B, and in this one as B and two 
stars. From experience, I find that such readable books on Russia are 
very hard to obtain and should be put in (A), watching very carefully 
for any lowering of standards in new works. The author is certainly 
a two star person, and, being also of reasonable literary ability, should 
be made readily available to readers. Another instance is Helen Beauclerk 
who is placed as B by the 1949 list. Dunedin gives her an A. When 
comparing her writing of love stories with the writings of Hazel Adair, 
there is no possible doubt as to which writing is the better. One could 
take several instances such as these, but, when using this or any other 
list, it must be understood that the librarian uses his own judgment 
and experience in a number of cases. 

The use of the bracketed (A) is an extremely good idea, for one 
cannot expect a small group of people to be able to make hard and fast 
rules as to who should be A and who B. This is of necessity an attempt 
to help the harassed librarian in book selection, and, as such, is a decided 
improvement on anything done before. 

The use of stars to indicate popularity is another help to the librarian 
when deciding how many duplicates to order; but I think it has been 
overdone by using three stars for some. Here again, no arbitary decision 
can easily be made—attention should be drawn to popular authors, but 
that surely is sufficient. It is too difficult to decide who is a two, and 
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who is a three star author. For instance, Marcia Davenport is given an 
(A) with three stars, whereas in my opinion she is B with two stars; in 
the list Margaret Mitchell is B and not starred at all, and she should 
have three stars if one is using that category. Also, if this rating system 
is used, Frances Parkinson Keyes should surely have four stars. 

Of course, one could and numerous omissions, such as William 
Corcoran, Diana Buttenshaw and Lesley Gervaise, but this is an edition 
which makes an attempt to meet the pressing demand for a new list, 
and as such is an extremely useful tool. It should be a ‘ must’ for all 
librarians in their frantic efforts to keep up with the public’s incessant 
demand for something new and something old in a new look. 

J.M.W. 


BRANCH NOTES 


AUCKLAND 


THE FIRST MEETING of the year was held on 9th March, when Miss 
Barbara Sants, FLA, was the speaker. She comes from Hendon Public 
Library, London, and recently joined the staff of the Central Library 
on exchange with Miss D. Lyon. Highlights from her talk on library 
co-operation were: 

1. Public libraries should seriously consider the question of doing 
more extension work, or some other body will do it, and a grand 
opportunity will be lost. 

2. It appears unlikely, owing to administrative difficulties, that the 
regional unit system suggested by Mr McColvin will be accepted, no 
reference to the scheme being made by the Boundary Commission which 
sat in April, 1948. 

3. Co-operation between libraries has now graduated from the inter- 
loan stage to book selection and withdrawal. In the London metropolitan 
area there is a Fiction Reserve Stock Pool, the alphabet being divided 
among the libraries, each library being responsible for new titles as well 
as reserve stock in its particular section of the alphabet. 

4. Subject specialization is also part of the London libraries’ co- 
operation scheme. In this case, Dewey is divided into forty-seven classes, 
and subjects for specialization are allocated to the boroughs according 
to their financial resources. Reserve stocks in other libraries is transferred 
to the special collections, and periodical literature on the subject is filed 
permanently. 

5. Borrowers’ tickets are interchangeable anywhere in the metro- 
politan area, and in many libraries outside the area. 

6. Co-operative cataloguing is still in the discussion stage. 


OTAGO 


APPRECIATION of the work of Miss E. D. Bryant, Deputy Librarian of 
Dunedin Public Library for many years, was marked on her retirement 
at the end of March by an official party and presentations. 

Recent appointments at Dunedin Public Library are: Deputy 
Librarian, Miss A. Fache; Chief Reference Assistant, Miss S. Foote; 
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Chief Lending Assistant, Mr D. M. Wylie. 

The April general meeting included in its business plans for discussions 
of professional problems; such subjects as issue methods, cataloguing 
of periodicals, and display technique were suggested. 

The main speaker for the evening was Miss M. Ronnie, who gave 
a most interesting talk on two periodicals, the New Yorker and Punch. 
Miss Ronnie pointed out that under the editorship of Harold Ross the 
New Yorker had developed from its inception in 1925 into an important 
periodical, not merely funny; so that its characteristic humour has 
moulded American taste. Under a deceptive appearance of casualness 
it conceals scrupulous and careful editorship. Punch, by contrast, is the 
product of a succession of editors, and each number is the result of round 
table staff conferences. Dating from 1841, and having Thackeray and 
Hood among early contributors, it allows more individuality to its 
special features and, allying caricature with news, is funny in an English 
way, but never vulgar. 


WELLINGTON 


THE WELLINGTON BRANCH met on 27th April at the Turnbull Library, 
with a fair attendance. Remits from other branches were discussed, 
without any great show of animation, and welcome extended to Miss 
Mander-Jones of the Mitchell Library, Sydney. The best wishes of the 
branch were extended to Mr Wylie, instigator of the news-letter and 
member of the committee, who had been appointed to a position at the 
Dunedin Public Library. 

Mr Alley was the principal speaker: he discussed the American Public 
Library Inquiry (see New Zealand Libraries 10:110-1 Je °47), and the 
Council’s approach to the United States Educational Fund in New Zealand 
for a similar inquiry to be carried out in this country by one of the 
American investigators. General consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that any visits by overseas experts were welcome, but a few members 
thought the whole idea was rather pretentious. Mr MacGregor main- 
tained that the answers could be given by those present in the room, 
while Mr Hood considered that NZLA could do the inquiry itself, and 
that getting outside assistance was a gesture of defeatism. Mrs Williams, 
on the other hand, said that librarians should welcome the prospect 
of visits from overseas, and that an expression of outside opinion was 
necessary to stir up the local authorities. 


HELPFUL BUT UNBIASED 


IT 1s stated in a Unesco publication that the public library ‘ should not 
tell people what to think, but it should help them decide what to think 
about.’ This is exactly the case, and it is easily seen how the library has 
an opportunity in this direction, leading old and new readers to new and 
loftier spheres of interest, and at the same time being responsible for an 
unprejudiced treatment of the subjects under discussion.—Mr Arne 
Kildal, speaking at the Unesco International Summer School for 
Librarians, 1948. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


BOOKS IN DUNEDIN 

PUBLISHED BY the recently reconstituted Dunedin Public Library 
Association, Books in Dunedin promises to be an attractive little periodical. 
The first number (March, 1949) is very much a tentative affair, with 
numerous blank pages, and even its title hangs in the balance. But it 
contains, besides a list of recent accessions, a brief item of library news, 
a note on the Whitman collection, and a photograph of a rare item in 
the library’s collection. The editorial committee, Charles Brasch, 
A. G. W. Dunningham, and A. H. Reed, is impressive enough to ensure 
that the first issue will be no flash in the pan. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION AND LIBRARIES 


Four REMITS among the many to be considered at the Annual General 
Meeting of the New Zealand Secondary Schools Association (Wellington, 
10th-12th May) deal with the provision of libraries in schools. They are: 

71. That the urgent need for full-time librarians in the larger schools, 
and teacher-librarians with time definitely allowed for library work in 
the smaller schools, be repeatedly brought to the attention of the 
Department until adequate provision for this vital service is made. 
(Wellington College.) 

72. That the Department be asked to increase its Library Grant to 
schools and to place school librarians on the same basis as Careers 
Officers in regard to time, and this matter be pressed with the Department 
until adequate provision is made. (Auckland Girls’ G.S.) 

73. That the Association urge the Department to provide adequate 
building for the library work which is now being carried out in many 
schools under very unsuitable and cramping conditions. (Otago Boys’ 
HS.) 

74. That the S.S.A. recommend to the Department that arrangements 
be made with the schools service section of the National Library Service 
for the organization of a central lending library of plays in sets, suitable 
for school use and available on extended loan. (Te Awamutu College.) 

S.T.A. 13:4 Ap. °49. 


UNESCO’S FOOD AND PEOPLE CAMPAIGN 


NEXT SPRING, Unesco’s major effort, to be backed by the full resources 
of press, radio and film, will be its Food and People campaign, which 
will aim at creating an informed public opinion throughout the world 
on the related problems of rapid population growth and serious food 
shortage, and on the possibilities of international action to solve them. 
Pamphlets on population and food are being prepared for Unesco by 
food experts, and will be available in time for the discussion season. 
In the meantime, Unesco has suggested that public libraries can help 
in the following ways: 

1. Take the initiative in getting community adult education organiza- 
tions together to frame local plans. 

2. Help provide discussion leaders and rooms for the meetings. 

3. Encourage library users ‘to join discussion groups. 

4. Set up exhibits and display posters. 
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5. Lend Unesco pamphlets and other publications on the subject to 
individuals and participating groups. 

6. Show films. 

7. Lend films and provide information on films available from other 
agencies. 

8. Compile, print and distribute reading lists. 

9. Promote interest through individual reading guidance. 

10. Act as Information Centres for local campaign activities, related 
radio programmes, etc. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


AN EASTER VACATION COURSE which was scheduled to be held at University 
College, London, from 4th to 9th April was to take the form of a study 
group on the problem of co-operation. Designed to appéal to the senior 
members of the staffs of every type of library, it was to deal with (a) 
international co-operation: Unesco, (b) national co-operation: the 
system of inter-lending, (c) central cataloguing and related projects, 
(d) technical and scientific libraries: the field of co-operation. The various 
reports will be combined for general discussion, and if a constructive 
document can be produced, it will be published. 


AUDIO VISUAL NEWS FROM TASMANIA 


THE ANNUAL REPORT of the State Library of Tasmania for 1948 describes 
an experiment made during 1948, when programmes have been devoted 
to the presentation of a topic followed by a commentary or panel dis- 
cussion by visiting speakers. The importance of documentary films has 
been shown by the success of evenings on such topics as ‘ What does 
Timber mean to Tasmania?,’ ‘Our Responsibility to Youth,’ and 
* Germany—What Future?,’ and the fact emerges that large numbers 
of people will readily and regularly attend evenings whose purpose is 
to provide an introduction to a subject and instil the desire to read books 
dealing with it. The Tasmanian Library Board regards what can best 
be described as its extra-library or extra-mural activities—documentary 
films, recorded music recitals, the lending of gramophone records, 
lectures, summer schools—not only as ends in themselves, but as the most 
appropriate and practical way to introduce people to the library and to 
stimulate thought and the acquisition of knowledge. 


A LOCAL INSTITUTION 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY should be dominantly a local institution; the closer 
it can be to the people it serves the better. But local units cannot function 
efficiently as separate, isolated elements. They must co-operate and have 
the assistance of centralized services, bibliographical, book supply, 
training, advisory bureau and the like, organized by national agencies. 
Ultimate success however will depend upon the quality of the librarian 
and staff. There must be a strong bedy of librarians, trained to think 
as librarians and to hold the faith of librarians if there are to be libraries 
capable of fulfilling their true functions.—Lionel R. McColvin, speaking 
at the Unesco International Summer School for Librarians, 1948. 
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~ *"NOTAT WROTTAAAAT Ff TAA 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


* THE DIFFICULTY as to opening the Athenaeum on Sunday afternoons 
without giving additional work to the librarian has been unexpectedly 
overcome by a generous offer from Mr S. Levy, the Corporation rate- 
collector, to attend each Sunday without remuneration. The committee 
has of course accepted this friendly offer.— New Zealand Times, 27th 
February, 1879. 


OUR GOOD FORTUNE 


* THE LAST MAIL FROM ENGLAND brought an exceedingly valuable addition 
to the General Assembly Library in the shape of a copy of Her Majesty’s 
book entitled Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands— 
presented to the Library: from Her Majesty through Sir George Grey. 
The volume is splendidly bound in green and gold morocco and is highly 
illustrated, the frontispiece being an engraving of Balmoral Castle. The 
inscription is in Her Majesty’s beautifully bold handwriting and is as 
follows: “* To the Library of the General Assembly of New Zealand from 
Victoria Regina ”’.’-—Wellington Independent, 22nd May, 1869. 


ONE LIBRARIAN’S DUTIES 


‘NO PERSON SHALL LIE DOWN on the benches, or chairs, or sleep in 
the library ... 

No person shall partake of refreshments, or smoke or spit, or strike 
matches in, or bring any animal or bicycle into the library. 


No male person, other than the librarian, shall enter any room set 
apart for the use of ladies. 

No male person shall sit at, or remove any book from, any table set 
apart for females. —From a Borough Council’s By-laws. 


ANTICLIMAX 


A LIST OF PUBLICATIONS of the Association for Childhood Education has 
the following series of books edited by its Literature Committee: 
Told Under the Green Umbrella 
Old favourite stories to read and tell (188 pages). 
Told Under the Blue Umbrella 
Thirty-eight entirely new stories (170 pages). 
Sung Under the Silver Umbrella 
Poems that delight children (211 pages). 
Told Under the Magic Umbrella 
Thirty-three modern fanciful tales (248 pages). 
Told Under the Stars and Stripes 


Stories that help boys and girls of different backgrounds understand 
each other (347 pages). 





THE CAXTON PRESS 

















THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1948 CONFERENCE, 


held in Napier, 
containing papers on Regional Libraries, Fiction Policy, and 
Unesco, by such stimulating speakers as Miss N. Bateson, 
Mr J. Barr, Mr R. N. O'Reilly, Mr. A. E. Campbell and 
Mr A. G, Bagnall, together with reports of interesting and 
provocative discussions and meetings, a list of members of 


the Association, and much other material never before pub- 


lished, have now reached us from the printer, and may be 


had from the Secretary for 2s. 6d. 


A few copies of the 1947 Proceedings are still available 


at the same price. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 
LIBRARIES 


a selection from current 


stocks 


International Industry Year Book, 1948 

An encyclopedia of industrial progress 82/6 
United Nations’ Charter 

An exact facsimile of the volumes which were 

Officially signed by the delegates—English, 

French, Chinese and Russian 157/6 (2 Vols.) 
Van Nostrands’ Scientific Encyclopedia 

A most comprehensive reference book on science 

and its practical applications—covering all 

subjects from Aeronautics to Zoology 95/- 
Shop and Stores—Ketchum 

A down to earth approach for the architect, 

engineer, draughtsman or store executive 70/- 
The Book of Pottery and Porcelain—Cox 

Covering history technique and development 

of all types of china pottery and porcelain from 

all over the world 80/- (2 Vols.) 
Education through Art—Read 

‘“*A vital necessity for the revival of our civilisa- 

tion ’’—Stephen Potter in the Sunday Times 32/6 
Great Paintings in America 

101 Masterpieces in colour—a superb collection 

of the greatest works of the world’s masters £700 
Faure’s History of Art, Trans. Pach 

A new two-volume edition of this complete and 

authoritative work 87/6 (2 Vols.) 


Limited Supplies—Order promptly 


Technical Books Ltd & 
Democracy Publishing Company (Wholesale) 


11 WALTER STREET, WELLINGTON. Box 318 Te Aro. Ph. 56-101 


Over 3,000 current titles on stock. Special lists sent on request 
Full library discounts given 











Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 





